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lation, the similarities in versification, the parallels in situation, 
all indicate that Chaucer knew Machaut's lays, especially Le Lai 
de la Souscie, that he had felt the charm of their form and had 
tried to vie with his master in the " Compleynt " of Anelida. 



Madeleine Pabin. 



University of Wisconsin. 



THOMAS EDWARDS AND THE SONNET REVIVAL 

Although Gray and Stillingfleet were before him in writing 
sonnets, the sonnet revival may be said fairly to begin with Thomas 
Edwards. His claim to a preeminent place in the history of that 
revival rests not on the two sonnets, To L. Chancellor Hardwicke 
and To the Hon. Chas. Yorke, 1 dated 1746 and 1747, respectively, — 
by his own account not his first, — but on the publication in 1748 
of thirteen sonnets which both by their priority and by their 
number make his influence more than a matter of conjecture. 
These, together with a sonnet by his friend, Richard Roderick, 
another gentleman of Lincoln's Inn, were published in the second 
edition of Dodsley's Collection of Poems oy Several Hands, 2 the 
edition which contained Gray's odes and Stillingfleet's Essay. 
Roderick's sonnet is not particularly important, for it is the only 
one the author is known to have written, and it is an avowed imita- 
tion ' from the Spanish of Lopez de Vega,' a humorous poem on 
the task of composing a sonnet. 3 The thirteen sonnets published 
by Dodsley were not all the sonnets that Edwards had written at 

1 These are probably the two sonnets by Edwards ' discovered ' by Prof. 
Phelps (The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, 1902, 46 n.), 
although he does not indicate where or when his two sonnets were published. 
These two were published, with the dates 1746 and 1747, with two others in 
Nichols's Select Collection, 1780, vi, 106; but they had been previously 
published, though without the dates, in Edwards's Canons of Criticism, 
1765. The second was also published in the Gent. Mag., 1770, 40, 39. 

2 The flrst three volumes of the second edition, 1748-58, are dated 1748 ; 
the sonnets are in volume n, 320 ff. 

3 Ibid. II, 20. It is irregular, rhyming abba cddc efefef and ending with an 
Alexandrine. 
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that time 4 when his sonneteering was just at its height, 5 and when 
in 1765 his total number was raised to fifty, his preeminence among 
the sonnet writers of his time was firmly established by the origi- 
nality and variety as well as by the number of his sonnets. 

Though but an amateur in literature, Edwards seems to have 
been of the class — not very numerous in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury — of accurate scholars. The son and grandson of barristers, 
he was himself entered at Lincoln's Inn, but he preferred letters 
to law, and, inheriting a good estate when yet a young man, was 
able to indulge his inclination. In less comfortable circumstances 
or with more robust health he might have become as accurate an 
editor as Ritson and a better-tempered one. In the abundant 
leisure of country life he read his Shakespeare, his Spenser, and his 
Milton, and became the stern critic of incompetent editors and the 
admiring friend of a large number of literary people, including 
Hester Mulso, Richard Cambridge, Thomas Birch, Daniel Wray, 
and Samuel Richardson. 

By his own account Edwards was not an imitator, but his selec- 
tion of the sonnet form for all but one of his poems 7 was certainly 
influenced by his long study of older writers. Although all of his 
published sonnets but four are in the regular Italian form, and 
though the subjects are similar to Milton's, it was not Milton's 
sonnets, but Spenser's, which first suggested to him the writing of 
sonnets, and it was the Italian writers who led him to adopt the 
regular form. ' The reading of Spenser's Sonnets,' he wrote to 
Richardson in 1751, ' was the first occasion of my writing that 
species of little poems, and my first six 8 were written in the same 

4 They do not include the sonnets dated 1746 and 1747, nor three other 
Spenserian sonnets, which were, he said, his first. Richardson's Corre- 
spondence, Edwards to Richardson, July 18, 1754, in, 91-2. 

5 He wrote no sonnets, according to his letter to Richardson, after 1755. 
Ibid. Jan. 15, 1755, m, 108. 

* Edwards's editorial standards were high : ' I should die with shame,' he 
wrote to Richardson, ' to be guilty of such crude unlicked performances as 
I justly blame in others ... I doubt nothing can be done to save our classic 
authors from such scandalous injuries as we both lament.' March 30, 1751, 
Ibid, ill, 15. 

7 An Ode occasioned by a Lady's being burnt with curling irons. Nichols's 
Select Collection, VI, 107-8. 

8 Of these six Spenserian sonnets but four are, apparently, extant: the 
first three published in Dodsley's Collection, those to Philip Yorke. John 
Clerke, and Francis Knollys — Nos. vii, ii, and iii in Canons of Criticism, 

2 
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sort of stanza as all his and Shakespeare's are. But after that Mr. 
Wray brought me acquainted with the Italian authors, who were 
the originals of that sort of poetry, and whose measures have more 
variety and harmony in them, — ever since, I wrote in that stanza; 
drawing from the same fountains as Milton drew from; — so that 
I was complimented with having well imitated Milton when I was 
not acquainted with his Sonnets.' 9 And he concluded : ' I have 
only to add that the impulse was that way; and to borrow an 
expression of Mr. Pope's, 

I wrote in sonnet, for the numbers came.' 

It seems certain that Edwards learned from Spenser and the 
Italians only the correct form of the sonnet; he caught none of 
their sweetness and grace of expression and none of their passion ; 
he did not even borrow his subjects from them. In spite of his 
demurrer, however, it is hard to believe that he was not frequently 
guided in both choice and treatment of his subjects, if he was not 
originally inspired, by Milton's occasional, personal and compli- 
mentary sonnets. 

The matter for some of them was certainly supplied indirectly 
by his study of the ' classic authors.' His outraged sense of scholar- 
ship inspired several spirited abusive sonnets which may have 
caught some sparks from Milton's fiery defense of Tetrachordon. 
In the later edition of his only critical work, the defense of Shake- 
speare against the impertinence of Warburton's emendation, 10 
Edwards published two vigorous sonnets expressing his contempt 
for Warburton. 11 Similar to these are the sonnet To Shakespeare 12 

1765 — and the second to Dr. Wray, which was first published in Canons — 
No. xiii — are in this form. Evidently then these sonnets were written 
before those to Chancellor Hardwicke and Charles Yorke — Nos. xviii and 
xv in Canons — dated 1746 and 1747, the earliest known dates of writing. 
Nichols, vi, 106. 

"July 18, 1754, Richardson's Correspondence, in, 91-2. 

10 A Supplement to Mr. Warburton's Edition of Shakespear. Being the 
Canons of Criticism, and Glossary, collected from the Notes in that cele- 
brated Work, etc. By another Gentleman of Lincoln's Inn. London : 
Cooper, 1748. Other editions, 1750, 1758, 1765. 

11 In the first he addressed him as a 

Tongue-doughty Pedant; whose ambitious mind 
Prompts thee beyond thy native pitch to soar, 
and in the second called him a 

Half learn'd Pedant . . . allur'd by gain. 
a Ed. 1765, 346, no. xl. 
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on the same subject and two on Warburton's edition of Pope, 13 all 
published in posthumous editions of Canons of Criticism. The two 
sonnets ' in defence of Milton ' which Edwards sent to Eichardson 
upon the publication of Dr. Newton's ' variorum ' edition but which 
are now lost, must have been similar in spirit, for he says that they 
were ' forced ' by ' indignation ' and adds : ' It is for the interest 
of letters in general that such faults, and against such authors, 
should not pass uncensured, especially when they claim reward 
instead of being contented with impunity.' 14 

The effect of Edwards's study of Spenser in his selection of the 
sonnet form has already been noticed. There is evidence in his 
letters that he once contemplated an edition, but the labor of col- 
lating texts, collecting parallel passages, and making a glossarj', 
which he deemed necessary to avoid the faults he condemned in 
others, as well as the discovery that Thomas Warton had made con- 
siderable progress with a work on Spenser, made him abandon his 
plan. 15 About the time that Warton's Observations on the Fairy 
Queens appeared, Edwards gave up poetry, 16 and we lack what 
might have been an interesting sonnet on that subject. Spenser 
was the theme of one of Edwards's first published sonnets, On the 
Cantos of Spenser's Fairy Queen, lost in the Passage from Ireland}'' 
Another, To — — , commences with a quotation from Spenser. 18 

With but a few exceptions the rest of Edwards's sonnets are 
addressed to his acquaintances and relatives, and in these the resem- 
blance to Milton's is most apparent. Like the critical sonnets which 

13 Sonnet on Mr. Pope's Legacy to Mr. Warburton, Gent. Mag., 1751, 21, 
373, published as On the Edition of Mr. Pope's Works iijith a Commentary 
and Notes in Canons, etc., ed. 1765, no. xxvi, and To the Editor of Mr. 
Pope's Works, Ibid., no. xxxii. 

" May 8, 1751, Richardson's Correspondence, in, 21. The same letter 
hints that he may make an application of his canons ' to this edition of 
Milton, but that plan was never carried out. 

u Ibid. 20 and 25, May 8, 1751, and June 19, 1751. 

10 Ibid. 108, Jan. 15, 1755. '1 must own I have written no sonnets since 
I saw you, nor indeed have I had any impulse that way. Whether the vein 
is exhausted, or whether it is checked by that frost which you know hap- 
pened last summer, I cannot tell; but I believe I have done with poetry.' 
Edwards's health was poor during the last years of his life. He died in 
1757. 

" No. viii. Dodsley, n, 329, Canons, ed. 1765, 314. 

1S No. xxxviii, Canons. 
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express his opinions in literary matters, most of these are also 
chiefly personal and are usually prompted by a particular occasion : 
some merely take advantage of a favorable opportunity to pay com- 
pliments ; some are brief notes of counsel ; others show his personal 
tastes and interests. Among the complimentary sonnets are two 
to Richardson, one ' to the Author of Clarissa,' the other ' to the 
Author of Sir Charles Grandison.' 19 Two are to Richardson's 
neighbor, Hester Mulso, one of them written in answer to her 
poem On reading Sonnets in the Style and Manner of Spenser, oy 
T. Edwards, Esq. 17^9. 20 The other, transmitted in a letter to 
Richardson, February 28, 1752, has apparently been lost. 21 One is 
to another lady in Richardson's circle, Miss Highmore, the daughter 
of the artist, who is said to have written a sonnet to Edwards 
chiding him for writing sonnets. 22 Other complimentary sonnets 
were addressed to persons somewhat in the public eye, as those to 
the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 23 and his two sons, Charles and 
Philip Yorke, 24 to Thomas Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury, 25 
to Lord Willoughby of Parham, and to the Rt. Hon. Arthur Onslow, 
speaker of the House of Commons, and his son George. When 
Edwards writes sonnets to his relatives, he is very likely to give 
advice as well as compliments : he addresses a moral exhortation to 
his nephew, Nathaniel Mason, upon his departure on a long 
journey; he writes to another nephew, Joseph Paice, upon the 
prudent choice of a wife ; and he encourages another relative, Mr. 
Harvey, in faithfulness in the ministry. He addresses similar 

™Nos. xxii and xxiii in Canons. See also Richardson's Corresp. Ill, 
4, 6, 77. 

20 Edward's sonnet is No. xxiv in Canons, ed. 1765. Mrs. diapone's was 
published, with Edwards's Sonnet in answer to the foregoing, in her Miscel- 
lanies, 1775. See also Richardson's Corresp. in, 17-18. 

21 Ibid. 36-37. 

" Ibid. 91. Edwards's sonnet to her was first published in Nichols's 
Select Collection, 1780, VI, 103-4. Mention is made in the correspondence 
with Richardson of a sonnet to Miss Talbot, published without the lady's 

name. I cannot identify it unless it is No. xlii, To Miss . See 

Corresp. 83. 

23 No. xviii. 

21 The first is No. xv. The second was first published in Dodsley's Col- 
lection, 1748, where it is No. i. 

2s No. xix. The mention of this sonnet in a letter to Richardson Feb. 6, 
1754, shows it to be one of his last. Op. cit. 77. 
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mixtures of compliment and counsel to his close friends. In two 
sonnets he begs Isaac Hawkins Brown, his contemporary at Lin- 
coln's Inn, to leave ' the angling Law's eternal feud ' to employ his 
gifts as orator and poet. He advises Richard Roderick, also, 
another Lincoln's Inn friend, to cultivate the muses. And after 
a visit to Richard Owen Cambridge at his comfortable estate on 
the Severn, he urges him to prefer the ' clear current of a private 
life ' to the vexed waters of the ' wide, public stream.' 

Of greater importance than these are the five sonnets which by 
their praise of the ' calm retirement ' and ' sweet contentment ' of 
rustic life and their disparagement of the ' tinsell'd pomp,' the 
' thirst of wealth ' and the ' empty fame ' of public life, place 
Edwards among the first of those eighteenth century writers who 
discovered the country and celebrated the rustic virtues. But 
Edwards is a very mild reactionary : he has no interest in land- 
scape ; even in these rural sonnets the moral note is dominant, and 
his inscription For the Root-House at Wrest, which certainly gave 
the best opportunity for nature poetry, praises only the moral 
advantages of retirement and not its attractions for the senses. The 
variety of subjects for which Edwards used the sonnet is complete 
with six miscellaneous sonnets: three elegies — two moral and reli- 
gious and one, to the memory of John Hampden, celebrating the 
British love of liberty; a sonnet on patriotism, a prayer, and a 
purely personal sonnet on a family picture. It is therefore for his 
persistence and his independence in writing in an unpoular and 
almost unknown kind of poetry and adapting it to many uses, and 
for the diversity of theme and the correctness of form of his fifty 
sonnets written between 1746 26 and 1755 27 and published between 
1748 and 1765, 28 that Thomas Edwards deserves an important place 
in the history of the sonnet revival in spite of obvious lack of 
intrinsic value. 

Clarissa Ristakeh. 

University of Illinois. 



28 Very likely some were written before, but 1746 is the earliest known 
date. 

27 See letters to Richardson Feb. 6, 1754, and Jan. 15, 1755, op. cit. 77, 108. 
z " The sonnet to Miss Highmore was first published in 1780. See above. 



